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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN MARCH 


The pace of recovery stepped up somewhat in March as 
inventory accumulation expanded business spending. The 
index of industrial production moved up 2 points, after 
seasonal adjustment, to a new record of 147 (1947-49 = 
100), one above that last recorded in February, 1957. 
Steel was turned out at a record rate and automobile pro- 
duction approached the March, 1957, figure. Employment 
rose to 63.8 million from 62.7 million in mid-February, an 
increase of 600,000 after seasonal adjustment. Unemploy- 
ment dropped slightly below 4.4 million, an adjusted de- 
cline of 167,000. 

Other indicators reflected the general improvement in 
business. Department store sales rose to 141 percent of 
the 1947-49 average, 3 points above the adjusted Febru- 
ary figure. Paperboard production and electric power 
output were at record levels and freight carloadings ad- 
vanced seasonally. Wholesale prices generally were 
steady, with sensitive commodity prices recovering 
moderately. 


Auto Sales, Output Rise 

Retail deliveries of new passenger cars in March were 
the highest since December, 1957. With 26 selling days 
in the month, the estimated 490,000 units sold amounted to 
about 18,800 a day, 12 percent above the February aver- 
age and 35 percent above that of March, 1958. 

March output of passenger cars also picked up 
sharply, rising 20 percent over February to 576,000 units. 
This was 61 percent above March of last year, when 
production was at the lowest for the month in ten years. 

Further sizable additions to dealer inventories oc- 
curred in the month, bringing the total well over 800,000 
cars. At the March selling rate, this amounted to about 
45 days’ supply. 

Construction Rate Levels 
Outlays for new construction rose seasonally in March 


to $3.8 billion. After seasonal adjustment, the total 
amounted to an annual rate of $54.5 billion, about the 


same as for January and February. This leveling in the ° 


last three months followed one of the sharpest increases 
in the postwar period. Between May, 1958, and January 
of this year, the annual rate of construction spending rose 
$8.0 billion. Currently, it is 9 percent above the Decem- 
ber, 1957, rate, when construction was at its pre-recession 
high, 

Private construction was down slightly from February 
on a seasonally adjusted basis, whereas public expendi- 
tures rose a little. However, these two categories and 


their components have also been fairly steady in the past 
three months. Private residential construction held at a 
high level, while industrial building continued low. Public 
spending on highways and military facilities has leveled 
off in the first quarter after an earlier rise. 


Inventories, Sales Up 


Fear of a steel strike in June contributed to increases 
in manufacturers’ inventories, sales, and new orders in 
February. On a seasonally adjusted basis, the book value 
of their stocks rose to $49.8 billion from $49.5 billion at 
the end of January, all of the gain occurring in durables 
and mostly reflecting a build-up of steel supplies. This 
advance pushed total manufacturing and trade inventories 
up $350 million to $85.9 billion. Stocks of retailers held 
steady at $24.2 billion and those of wholesalers at $11.9 
billion. 

Sales of manufacturers accounted for $400 million of 
the $700 million increase in total manufacturing and 
trade sales, with durables contributing three-fourths of 
the addition in the primary group, in part the result of 
high steel-buying activity. Sales gains of $200 million by 
wholesalers and $100 million by retailers lifted the for- 
mer’s total for the month to an adjusted $12.0 billion and 
the latter’s to $17.6 billion. Sales of all three groups 
amounted to $58.1 billion. 

A rush of steel users to get their supply was instru- 
mental in pushing new orders received by manufacturers 
to an adjusted $29.8 billion, up $1.3 billion over January 
and $5.7 billion over February a year ago. Most of the 
gain over January was in durables. Unfilled orders rose 
$1.5 billion to $49.2 billion. 


Consumer Debt Continues Rise 


Consumers were adding to their short- and inter- 
mediate-term debt at an annual rate of $5.4 billion in 
February, bringing the total outstanding at the end of the 
month to $44.1 billion. This increase in total consumer 
debt was somewhat lower than the January addition. 
Instalment debt was up an adjusted $333 million to $33.8 
billion, with slightly more than half of the increase re- 
sulting from the purchase of automobiles. Other consumer 
goods paper and personal loans each rose about $70 
million. 

Single-payment loans were the principal element in the 
adjusted advance of $118 million in noninstalment credit, 
which brought this category to $10.3 billion at the end 
of the month. 
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The “‘Threatening’”’ Steel Strike 


The probability of a lengthy steel strike has moved 
toward near-certainty in recent weeks. 

The fact that both management and labor are com- 
mitted to “tough” negotiating may be discounted. What 
cannot be discounted is the current high rate of inventory 
accumulation. Steel consumption is lower than at the 
peaks of 1956 and 1957, when inventories were also being 
accumulated. Steel production, on the other hand, has 
moved up to new record highs in recent weeks, so that 
the rate of accumulation is now far greater. Industry 
estimates place it at over 20 percent of capacity, or an 
annual rate of over 30 million tons. Industrial buyers of 
steel report that they expect to accumulate almost two 
months’ excess by June. The only way these excess 
stocks could be quickly and easily liquidated is by a strike. 


The Industry Situation 


In the fourth quarter of 1958, steel consumption was 
about in line with production at about 70 percent of 
capacity. The industry faced the prospect of dragging 
along at this comparatively unsatisfactory rate, which 
would tend to keep its price structure under pressure. It 
warned buyers that shortages or price increases would 
be likely in the event of a strike. At first, the invitation 
to stock up was ignored, but after the turn of the year 
the auto industry decided to hedge against the strike and 
“advised” its parts suppli¢rs to be prepared to meet 
delivery schedules next fall. This started a rush of 
ordering that lifted operations to over 90 percent of 
capacity within two months. 

These developments in effect create an obligation on 
the part of the steel industry. Only a tough “hold-the- 
line” stand would justify the policies of all the industry's 
customers who are now “investing” in its products. A 
quick settlement might make them look foolish and would 
depress steel production through the last half of the year. 

The industry is well aware that in the absence of 
some such development as a new threat of war, the sur- 
plus stocks now being accumulated will have to be liqui- 
dated in a limited period. Some customers will practically 
be out of the market in any case during the third quarter. 
C. M. White, chairman of Republic Steel, made the point 
bluntly, “Whether there is a steel strike or not, the vol- 


ume of this year’s business is likely to be the same.” 

In fact, the total volume may well be higher this year 
because the speculative accumulation of inventories has 
created an aura of high prosperity, if not of full employ- 
ment. Furthermore, if inventories should be substantially 
liquidated during a strike, the rebound in production 
afterward would temporarily prolong optimism. Thus, jt 
may be argued that a strike would be of rather genera] 
benefit, so that no one need get excited about possible 
“damage” to the economy when it occurs. 

It is widely assumed that the steel industry can afford 
a shutdown of at least two months’ duration beginning 
July 1. The question is whether it can afford much less: 
If a strike did not continue long enough to create at 
least some shortages, there would be little clamor for a 
settlement and little willingness on the part of buyers to 
accept the higher prices which would presumably derive 
from the new labor contract. 


The Workers’ Alternatives 


The workers’ position is generally considered to be 
weaker. They had a taste of unemployment and reduced 
pay envelopes last year. Not all have been rehired; some 
200,000 steel workers are reported to be still unemployed, 
For many others, finances have been impaired. Moreover, 
they understand the threat that available inventories will 
make the strike a long one. Nevertheless, to refrain from 
striking may look like the poorer alternative. 

Internal politics will help keep the union leadership 
under pressure to obtain wage increases and better fringe 
benefits. Dissension flared up within the union when the 
increase in union dues was put into effect in 1956, and 
without some return in higher wages the opposition may 
gain strength. The auto workers settled for moderate in- 
creases last fall, after working for weeks without a 
contract. The result is generally regarded as “soft” in 
labor circles, and the steel workers will hold out for 
something better. 

The industry’s success in achieving new production 
records encourages the union view. It not only gives the 
impression that market conditions justify increases but 
it has raised profits enough to give weight to union claims 
that wage increases could be granted without price in- 
creases. The fact that more steel is being produced with 
fewer workers supports their claim that rising produc- 
tivity justifies higher compensation. 

The threat of unemployment inherent in a strike is 
not likely to frighten the union unduly. The leadership — 
if not all the individual members — knows full well that 
it will be necessary to suffer the unemployment required 
to liquidate the excess inventories in one way or another. 
If a strike is avoided and the industry operates at, say, 
half capacity, many workers are bound to be wholly or 
partially unemployed. Some will be laid off and others 
put on short hours. Many will prefer a full-time “vaca- 
tion” for a while to partial unemployment and reduced 
wages over a longer period. In fact, one of their re 
ported demands calls for spreading the work through 
periodic extended vacations. 

Furthermore, there is little reason to believe that the 
workers as a group will lose much financially from 4 
strike. Unemployment compensation will be lost, but this 
loss will be partially offset by strike benefits and public 
assistance. Then, each day worked after the settlement 
will repay part of the loss —and at a rapid rate if over 
time operations are required, 


(Continued on page 8) 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 


DRUGS — A LARGE, GROWING INDUSTRY 


The drug and pharmaceutical field has been one of the 
fastest growing industries —if not the fastest —in the 
United States during the past two decades. Sales of 
the industry rose sharply from $300 million in 1939 to 
nearly $2.5 billion last year. Among the factors respon- 
sible for this growth have been (1) increased consumer 
disposable income, (2) broad new developments and dis- 
coveries by private research, (3) enormous government 
expenditures for medical research during hostilities and 
generous research grants and awards by government dur- 
ing peacetime, and (4) greater health insurance coverage. 

The drug and pharmaceutical industry is divided into 
two principal categories: ethical and proprietary. Ethical 
drugs, which are usually prescribed by a physician, made 
up about three-fourths of total dollar sales last year. The 
other one-fourth was derived from proprietary drugs, 
which are generally sold over the retail counter as brand- 
name products. 

Research plays an important role in the industry, 
especially among ethical drug producers. Illustrating the 
emphasis on research is the fact that expenditures for 
research in the entire industry were equal to about 7 per- 
cent of total sales last year, whereas similar expenditures 
amounted to only about 2 percent for industry in general. 
The competitive stress on development of new drugs and 
medicines has brought about countless varieties of 
products. It has been estimated that more than 90 percent 
of prescriptions written today could not have been filled 
in 1939, 

Nationally, the industry is very widespread. Nearly 
every state has some type of drug or pharmaceutical 
manufacture, although the greater share of total pro- 
duction is performed in the East and Midwest. In all, 
there are nearly 1,400 drug-manufacturing establishments, 
employing about 100,000 persons. 


illinois Ranks Third 


Illinois was the third largest producer of drugs and 
pharmaceuticals in 1954. Shipments of the 102 establish- 
ments in this State were valued at more than $167 million. 
This figure was exceeded only by New York and New 
Jersey. 

The industry employs approximately 8,500 workers in 
lllinois. The establishments here, like those of the in- 
dustry as a whole, have a characteristically low ratio of 
production workers to total employment (5 to 8) because 
of the large number of persons engaged in merchandising 
and research. 

Of the four principal product classifications, pharma- 
ceutical preparations, such as tablets, ointments, and 
solutions, accounted for 94 percent of the total value of 
shipments in the State during 1954. During the same 


year, Illinois ranked among the top five states in manu-’ 


facture of the other three product types (biological 
products, medicinal chemicals, and botanicals) even 
though the combined value of its shipments of these 
three was only $10 million. 


A large portion of the industry in Illinois is located 
in Cook County, where the State’s two largest firms — 
Abbott Laboratories and G. D. Searle Company — are 
established. Together, these two firms employ more than 
half of the drug and pharmaceutical workers in the State. 


The Industry and Progress in Health 


Life expectancy in the United States has stretched 
from 65 to 72 years since the end of World War IT; it 
was 35 years in 1900. Many advances in health and 
longevity can be attributed to the drug industry. A large 
proportion of new, life-saving drugs have been developed 
by ethical drug manufacturers, whose expenditure for 
research generally is two to three times that of the 
proprietary drug-makers. 

Among the most successful products developed in the 
last twenty years have been antibiotics, which are pro- 
duced from molds for counteraction against various forms 
of bacteria. Antibiotics accounted for about one-fourth 
of all ethical drug sales in 1956. The two leading anti- 
biotics in sales volume are tetracycline, first produced in 
1953, and penicillin, sold commercially since 1942. Most 
antibiotics can be used to fight a variety of diseases. In 
addition to human use, they have been used extensively 
for improvement of health and growth of farm animals; 
nearly one-third of the total volume goes for this pur- 
pose. Also, preservation of food by antibiotics has been 
tried successfully with poultry and soon may be used on 
other types of foods. 

One of the historic postwar discoveries is the Salk 
vaccine which has markedly reduced polio incidence. An- 
other important development is a tuberculosis vaccine 
produced from human bacilli instead of bovine bacilli; so 
far it has had only limited application. 

A growing recognition of mental illnesses has stimu- 
lated production of a number of new drugs called tran- 
quilizers. Although no single cure for mental illness has 
been found, a number of these new drugs for limited use 
in treatment of psychoses and neuroses are now available. 
Tranquilizer sales, which were nearly nonexistent in 1953, 
rose to about $175 million last year even though most of 
these drugs are obtainable only by prescription. Nearly 
20 percent of the total output is used in federal and state 
institutions. 

Progress has been slow against today’s two major 
killers — cancer and heart disease. Although no effective 
agent is available for either malady, hormone therapy has 
supplemented surgery and radiation for treatment of 
cancer, and a few new antibiotic products have been tried 
with success on young tumors. Producing a drug for 
heart disease is difficult because of the numerous types of 
heart disorders. Nevertheless, the industry hopes to de- 
velop effective drugs for cardiovascular diseases by 1962 
and for cancer by 1965. As the secrets are found for 
curing the many illnesses and diseases which threaten us 
today, the markets of the industry should continue to 
expand. 


KNOW YOUR STATE 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


SELECTED INDICATORS 
Percentage changes January, 1959, to February, 1959 


-30 -20 -10 ° +10 +20 +30 +40 


T 
COAL PRODUCTION 


ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION 


EMPLOYMENT ~- MANUF AC TURING 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 


| 
FARM PRICES we 
* No change. N.A. Not available. 
ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES 
Feb. Percentage 
— 1959 change from 
(1947-49 Jan. Feb. 
= 100) 1959 1958 
Coal production’. . 83.7 — 5.7| + 3.5 
Employment — manufacturing?. 
Weekly earnings—manafacturing? na. 
Dept. store sales in Chicago‘... . 118.0" +54] + 6.3 
Consumer prices in Chicago’... . 127.1 0.0} + 0.7 
Construction contracts awarded* 174.6 —22.5 | —13.4 
174.0 —12.7 + 7.5 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)’. 255.1 + 0.7] + 4.0 
Petroleum production”......... 115.4 —10.0}] + 7.3 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 


change f 
Item 
Jan. Feb. 
1959 1958 
Annual rate 
in billion $ 
364. 5* +0.4 | +49 
Manufacturing! 
342 .0* +1.4 | +11.8 
New construction activity! 
Private residential.......... 16.4 —5.5 | +27.0 
Private nonresidential....... 13.6 —3.3 — 51 
—7.7 | +16.6 
Foreign trade! 
Merchandise exports. ....... 16.88 —7.5 | — 6.9 
Merchandise imports........ 13 .9¢ —7.9 | + 5.3 
Excess of exports........... 3.0°¢ —5.4 —39 
Consumer credit outstanding? 
44.1» —0.8 | +24 
Instalment credit........... 33.8» —0.1 | + 1.3 
Business 30.3” —0.1 — 0.6 
Cash farm income’............ 34. 3° —-5.7 |} + 5.7 
Indexes 
(1947-49 
Industrial production* = 100) 
Combined index............ 1448 +0.7 | 
Durable manufactures....... 155° +1.3 | 413.1 
Nondurable manufactures... . 138° +0.7 | +10.4 
wos 1248 +0.8 | + 5.1 
Manufacturing employment‘ 
Production workers......... 96 0.0 | + 1.0 
Factory worker earnings‘ 
Average hours worked....... 100 —0.3 | + 3.6 
Average hourly earnings... .. 165 0.0 | + 4.3 
Average weekly earnings..... 164 —0.3 | + 8.1 
Construction contracts awarded® 233 —0.5 | +18.1 
Department store sales?....... 138" 0.0 +11.3 
Consumer price index’......... 124 —0.1 |} + 1.0 
Wholesale prices* 
All commodities............ 120 0.0 | + 0.4 
Farm products... .........:. 91 —0.4 | — 5.2 
108 —1.0 — 2.1 
Farm prices® 
Received by farmers. ..... .| 90 0.0 | 1.1 
Pou ty fasmers..........;. 119 0.0 | + 2.6 


1 Fed. Power Comm.; ? Ill. Dept. of Mines; Ill. Dept. of 


4 Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; 5U. S. Bur. of Labor Statistics; ® F 
Dodge Corp.; 7 F ed. Res. Bd; 
Assn.; Ill. Geol. Survey. 


a Seasonally adjusted. n.a. Not available. 


Ill. Crop Rpts.; * Life Ins. Agcy. Manag. 


1U. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; 3 U. S. Dept. 
S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 5 F. W. Dodge Corp. 
anuary, 
1959; comparisons relate to December, 1958, and January, 1958. 4 Based 


of 4*U. 
a Seasonally adjusted. » As of end of month. e’ Data are for 


on official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 


UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 


1959 1958 
Item 
March 28 March 21 | March 14 March 7 Feb. 28 | March 29 
Production: 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.)......... thous. of short tons..,; 1,302 1,323 1,271 1,286 1,373 1,215 
Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr....... 12,709 12,900 12,996 12,945 12,972 11,645 
Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous... . . 148 161 159 157 153 112 
Petroleum (daily avg.).............. thous. Bbl...........] 7,193 7,203 7,155 7,213 7,199 6,264 
has 1947-49=100....... 153 153 151 148 145 79 
thous. of cars....... - 604 603 595 596 576 532 
Department store sales................ 1947-49=100....... 141 137 124 118 118 114 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 
ere 1947-49=100....... 119.3 119.4 119.3 119.2 119.1 119.7* 
Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... 127.8 127.8 127.7 127.6 127.5 125.7 
1947-49=100....... 86.8 86.2 85.5 84.3 84.2 85.5 
Finance: 
31,170 205 30,671 30,301 30,258 30 ,658 
Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ 29 292 311 288 296 327 


Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. 


® Monthly index for March, 1958. 
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RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


Business Capital Expenditures 


The latest survey by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the Department of Commerce indicates 
that businessmen are planning to spend about $1.3 billion 
more on new plant and equipment in 1959 than they spent 
last year. Total capital expenditures for 1959 are expected 
to reach $31.8 billion, well below the record $37 billion 
of 1957 and the $35 billion of 1956. 


BUSINESS CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


(Millions of dollars) 

Actual Anticipated Percent 

1958 1959 change 
Manufacturing............. 11,433 12,274 +7 
Durable goods........... 5,469 5,827 +7 
Nondurable goods........ 5,964 6,447 +8 
Non-rail transportation... .. 1,500 1,900 +27 
6,088 6,143 +1 
Commercial and other...... 9,810 9,790 way 


The joint report showed that actual spending in the 
final three months of 1958 rose to an adjusted annual rate 
of about $30 billion, compared with the third-quarter low 
of $29.6 billion. At the same time the agencies revised 
the first period 1959 estimate upward to $31.2 billion and 
indicated that second-quarter spending was expected to 
run slightly over $32 billion. Thus, with first half ex- 
penditures for plant and equipment projected at a rate 
about equal to the anticipated total for the year, the an- 
nual rate of business outlays in the second half of 1959 
is not expected to show any strong upsurge. 


Consumer Attitudes 


Preliminary findings of the annual Federal Reserve 
Survey of Consumer Finances indicate that consumers are 
more optimistic than they were last year, but not out- 
standingly so. Although they expect their earnings pros- 
pects and business conditions to be better in 1959, their 
spending plans do not approach the proportions necessary 
0 sustain a boom year for sales of new cars and other 
big items. 

Reflecting the recovery in economic activity, the pro- 
portion of those polled who expect to have higher earn- 
igs this year rose to about 42 percent, compared with 
37 percent early in 1958; only 7 percent look for a drop 
in earnings in 1959. At the same time 55 percent ex- 
pressed confidence that a good business year is ahead, 
compared with 31 percent last year. However, some 61 
percent of consumers, a big jump over 1958, are convinced 
that prices will resume their upward movement. 

in contrast to the optimistic view on earnings and 
general business activity, the proportion of those surveyed 
who plan to make major expenditures this. year is only 
moderately larger than in 1958. The only substantial 
improvement in buying plans involves the purchase of 
homes. The percentage who expect to be home buyers 
in 1959 rose to 9.3 compared with 7.5 in 1958. This year’s 
igure is close to the postwar high of 9.4 percent in 1955 
and 1956, Planned purchases of new automobiles, how- 
‘ver, were up only slightly. In addition, consumers who 
ire planning home repairs and purchases of furniture 
aid other major household items expect to spend less for 
these purposes than they did in 1958. 


U. S. Income and Output 


Real national output of goods and services has in- 
creased by more than 40 percent since the end of World 
War II, according to a study released recently by the 
Commerce Department. The report, entitled U. S. Income 
and Output, provides an enlarged set of national income 
statistics, extending GNP estimates back to 1909, and 
features an analysis of postwar economic developments. 

The report shows that GNP, in real terms, has quad- 
rupled during the 50 years since 1909 and has averaged 
a growth rate of about 3 percent per year. With some 
allowance for exceptional conditions arising from the 
war, the report concludes that the postwar economic 
advance, often described as a period of unprecedented 
economic growth, has actually been broadly in line with 
the longer-period trend. 

During this 50-year period, output has risen twice 
as fast as population. At the same time, productivity, 
measured in terms ‘of output per hour worked, has 
increased at an annual average of about 2 percent. 


Consumer Income and Buying Patterns 

In a review of consumer purchasing and income pat- 
terns published in the March Survey of Current Business, 
the Commerce Department reported that, in real terms, 
consumer purchases of goods and services have shown a 
fairly stable relationship to income during periods of 
high-level economic activity. For the period of the 
twenties and the post-World War II years, the ratio of 
expenditures to real personal disposable income has 
fluctuated closely around a 94 percent average. 

The study also shows that the cyclical relationship be- 
tween consumption and income for each of the three 
major groups of expenditures differs from the secular 
trend. In the long run, an increase of 1 percent in real 
income is associated with an increase of 1.2 percent in 
spending for durable goods, 0.9 percent for nondurables, 
and 1 percent for services. However, during swings in 
the business cycle, the response of durable goods pur- 
chases to income changes is pronounced, whereas that of 
nondurables and services is much less sensitive. 


Employment 

The number of jobless dropped 387,000 last month as 
the result of improved weather conditions which stimu- 
lated construction and other outdoor activities. The de- 
cline in unemployment was much greater than the 4.9 
percent reduction which government statisticians con- 


_ sider seasonally normal for this time of year. However, 


the improvement this year was exceptionally large because 
bad weather in the preceding month delayed the rise in 
job openings which usually begins in February. 

The 1.1 million gain in the number of employed dur- 
ing March also reflected expanded automobile production 
following the glass-industry strike and stepped-up activity 
in the steel industry as users bought heavily in anticipa- 
tion of a strike or price boost this summer. 

Census data, in thousands of workers, are as follows: 


Mar. Feb. — Mar. 

1959 1959 1958 
Civilian labor force.............. 68,189 67,471 67,510 
58,625 58,030 57,239 
4,362 4,749 5,198 
Seasonally adjusted rate....... 5.8 6.1 7.0 
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THE 1958-59 RECOVERY: CAN IT BE SAVED? 


ELIOT JANEWAY and PATRICIA TRUMBULL 


Playing numbers games about the extent and duration 
of the business recovery has become every businessman’s 
favorite “do-it-yourself” hobby. Current speculation 
about the 1959 business outlook revolves around four 
major questions: Can the economy enjoy a genuine up- 
turn in the face of high levels of unemployment? How 
long can the business recovery remain a recovery without 
benefit of support from the trend-making capital goods 
sector of the economy? Will the 1959 auto model be a 
substantial success, after all? Will the 1958 housing boom 
be revived in 1959, or can the 1959 recovery get along 
without support from residential construction ? 

Chart 1 is, therefore, designed to provide some histori- 
cal perspective on three of 1959’s major question marks: 
housing, capital investment, and unemployment — since 
1955, the last full-fledged “boom” year enjoyed by the 
economy. As the chart shows, 1955 started off as a 
clear-cut case of business recovery: housing starts were 
rising sharply; capital investment was embarking on its 
still more dramatic rise; and unemployment, understand- 
ably, was being reduced at a rapid rate. But unemploy- 
ment began to creep upward again seasonally during the 
final quarter of 1955— when both housing and capital 
investment were falling simultaneously. 

The year 1956 was a good one for business, too, but 
a distinctly different kind of good year from 1955. The 
1955 housing boom petered out in 1956; but the 1955 
capital investment boom broke through to new highs. In 
1956, as in 1955, it took the combination of falling hous- 
ing starts and a faltering in capital investment to bring 
about a significant (if temporary) increase in unemploy- 
ment. In 1957, the housing trend bottomed out; but 
capital investment was able to continue supporting the 
economy by holding at close to peak levels. Unemploy- 
ment did not assume crisis proportions until housing starts 
and capital investment were once again falling simul- 
taneously — this time sharply enough to help produce the 
late 1957-early 1958 recession. 


CHART 1. INVESTMENT AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
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‘In 1958, the interplay between capital investment and 
residential construction reasserted itself as it does every 
year, but this time in a strikingly dramatic way. The 
capital goods boom had clearly run out of steam, and had 
turned into a capital goods slump. But a new housing 
boom got underway in time to lead the economy out of 
the 1957-58 recession. Unemployment began to decline as 
soon as housing starts began to recover. But, by early 
1959, unemployment had risen back towards pre-recovery 
levels as both housing starts and capital investment again 
became simultaneous “drags” on the economy. 


Plant and Equipment Hold Back 


Both the Administration and the monetary authorities 
are still clinging to the wishfully optimistic view that 
the economy can enjoy a sound business recovery in the 
face of high levels of unemployment. But the business 
facts of the past several years indicate that this isn’t 
likely. Unemployment rose very little after the 1955 boom 
had gotten underway. But after the 1957 slump had got- 
ten underway, unemployment was overnight magnified 
from a passing economic problem into a political issue. 

Now, despite the fact that 1957 brought the begin- 
nings of business recovery, unemployment is nevertheless 
remaining at pre-recovery levels. This is a new and dis- 
turbing economic phenomenon. And it raises new and 
disturbing questions about the 1958-59 recovery. To what 
extent is the alarmingly high level of unemployment an 
effect of 1958’s business conditions? And to what extent 
can it be expected to act as a cause of 1959's business 
conditions ? 

The current high level of unemployment does indeed 
partially reflect the fact that the 1958 recovery led by 
the housing industry never did outgrow its spotty begin- 
nings. The question is whether it will have an opportu- 
nity to do so in 1959. As the history of recent years 
suggests, 1959 will not be a good business year unless 
(a) capital investment recovers enough and soon enough 
to take over the leadership role it played in 1956, or 
(b) the housing boom which peaked last October is 
revived relatively early in 1959. 

The current high level of unemployment not only re- 
flects the fact that 1958 was a year of something less than 
full recovery, but also suggests a fundamental reason 
why no revival of the capital goods boom is likely to make 
1959 a year of full recovery, either. The obvious reason 
why no new capital goods boom is imminent is, of course, 
the absence of any shortage of industrial capacity at this 
time. But the high level of unemployment suggests an- 
other less obvious but equally compelling reasoy why 
capital investment cannot be expected to lead the econ- 
omy sharply upward during 1959. 

Business is not likely to embark upon a new round 
of capital expansion until after a major round of in- 
ventory accumulation has paid off. Admittedly, a major 
speculative run-up in inventory buying is underway right 
now. The question is whether it will pay off. And this 
question is very much more political than economic. For 
1959’s round of inventory speculation — notably, of 
course, in steel and copper —is based at least as much 
on fears of severe and prolonged labor trouble as it is 
upon hopes of a significant and protracted increase in net 
demand. 
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The prevailing high level of unemployment suggests, 
however, that current fears of labor trouble — and the 
current wave of inventory speculation initiated as a hedge 
against it—may be somewhat exaggerated. In recent 
postwar years in which “big” labor contracts expired, pre- 
strike inventory hedging has often proved profitable. This 
was the case in 1956, for example. But 1959 is no 1956. 
Business conditions are much less stable, and unemploy- 
ment is clearly a much more serious problem now than it 
was then. This means. that labor is much less likely to 
be militant. Purchasing agents who have joined in on 
1959’s buying binge may, therefore, wake up sometime 
during the third quafter to discover that they bought “too 
much, too soon.” Any third quarter inventory “hangover” 
would hardly be a likely prelude to a new revival in 
capital expenditures, 


Housing under a Cloud 


This leaves housing as the next obvious candidate for 
the role of recovery pacemaker. Both the Administration 
and the monetary authorities are bullish enough to think 
that the recovery is so far advanced that it can (and, 
indeed, should) get along this year without benefit of 
another housing boom 4a la 1958. The fact that housing 
starts are now rising seasonally will very likely help re- 
assure the President in his belief that a major housing 
bill this year would be not only undesirable from an in- 
flationary standpoint but unnecessary from a recovery 
standpoint. 

The fact is, however, that the housing boom may be 
coming under a cloud. The primary reason for worrying 
about the 1958-59 housing boom centers around the opera- 
tions of the federal housing agencies. These agencies 
exert tremendous leverage on the over-all housing trend 
—both on the upside and on the downside. This is largely 
because it is low-priced mass housing which is supported 
by VA and FHA assistance; and the low-priced mass 
housing market is where the enormous, truly insatiable, 
growth demand is to be found. Last year’s over-all hous- 
ing boom was spurred and supported by the combination 
of (a) easy money conditions, (b) emergency help for 
housing from Congress, and (c) the resultant sharp pick- 
wp in federally sponsored starts. In October, at the peak 
of the housing boom, federally sponsored starts had re- 
covered enough to account for over 42 percent of total 
housing starts, as against something over 20 percent be- 
fore the recovery began. 

Mass demand for housing sponsored by VA and FIIA 
is still strong, as the recovery in applications for assist- 
ance indicates. But this may not remain economically ef- 
fective demand. Federally sponsored housing starts fell 
sharply between November and February because the 
VA ran out of money for direct loans and the FHA had 
for some months keen looking with disfavor on granting 
assistance to anyone but “owner-occupants,” that is, for 
houses already built and sold. 

The 1959 federal housing program is running on its 
1958 momentum and is likely to remain dependent on this 
until—or unless—a housing bill is enacted. But Con- 
gress is not likely to send the current housing bill to the 
President until the end of April or early May. Even if 
the President does not veto it, as no doubt he would pre- 
fer to do, this legislation is not likely to help the housing 
dustry either as much or as soon as most people are 
counting on it to do. The reason is that this year’s ques- 
tion about housing must be answered as a money question 
~— specifically, as a money question about the trend-making 
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government sector on the long-term bond market. Its in- 
fluence on the mortgage market is decisive. 

The relationship between housing and the bond market 
is a pocketbook one. Effective interest rates on 
government-insured mortgages tend to gravitate to a level 
some two percentage points above the yield on long-term 
government bonds. Despite the bond market’s recent 
tendency to stabilize, long-term governments are still 
yielding in the neighborhood of 4 percent. Effective 
mortgage rates of close to 6 percent go with iong-term 
government bond yields of 4 percent. 

But it is not interest rates which exert the decisive 
influence on the volatile mass housing industry. When 
the interest rate and the discount from the face amount 
of the mortgage go up, amortization terms tend to be 
shortened, and monthly “rents” on newly purchased houses 
rise correspondingly. No sustained or trustworthy resump- 
tion of the 1958 housing boom can be expected until effec- 
tive mortgage rates on government-sponsored houses are 
closer to 5 than to 6 percent, until mortgage terms aie 
closer to 30-35 years than to 20 years, and above all, 
until FNMA mortgages are selling at par on the basis of 
5-514 percent yields. These are the conditions required 
to keep monthly “rents” on low-priced housing closer to 
$80 than to $120. Legislative authority to raise the inter- 
est rates VA is permitted to pay won’t do the trick. A 
long-term government bond market yielding closer to 3 
than to 4 percent would. Nothing else will. 

When recovery is dependent upon housing in the ab- 
sence of capital goods demand, housing (and, therefore, 
recovery) is less vulnerable than usual to the combina- 
tion of rising interest rates and shortening amortization 
terms. But such a recovery can quickly become vulner- 
able when unfavorable mortgage terms are accompanied 
by (a) the presence of high levels of unemployment, 
(b) the absence of overtime, and (c) the prevalence of 
partial unemployment. This could happen as soon as any 
rise in commercial demand for money (e.g., from inven- 
tory speculation) makes money conditions tighter. 

After Congress reconvened in January of 1958, it took 
the combination of emergency housing legislation and 
easy money conditions until the spring of 1958 to make 
itself felt in actual housing statistics. Now, even if 
legislation is approved, housing can be expected to remain 


CHART 2. AUTOS, HOUSES, AND 
BOND YIELDS 
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at boom levels only if recovery falters enough to turn 
money conditions easy once again. 


Autos, Houses, and Credit 


If, contrary to popular expectations, capital invest- 
ment does not recover on schedule, “slowly, but steadily,” 
and the housing boom is not sustained this spring, the 
burden of leading the 1959 recovery will fall on Detroit. 
Sut in recent years the automotive industry has tended 
to follow the over-all business trend instead of leading it. 
Since the Korean conflict, the economy has never been 
in the position of depending almost entirely upon the auto 
industry to keep recovery going singlehandedly. We may 
yet have to try in 1959, 

As Chart 2 suggests, auto sales and housing starts 
tend to fluctuate together in a sensitive way. Auto sales 
usually rise seasonally in the first quarter of the year 
following the introduction of a new model. But this year, 
no one could get cars in the early autumn, when auto 
models are usually brought out. Thus, when automobiles 
were available later, everyone wanted to buy them. Hence, 
this year’s early rise in auto sales. Thanks to the dis- 
ruptive effects of 1958’s auto labor troubles, car sales 
began to rise seasonally earlier than is usually the case, 
but after the housing boom had already peaked out. In 
the recent past, the first quarter of any given year has 
brought a significant seasonal increase in housing starts. 
So far, 1959 has brought a seasonal increase, to be sure, 
but not of the magnitude expected at this time of year 
amidst a housing boom. The question at the moment is, 
therefore, whether housing starts will soon begin to rise 
into line with auto sales, or whether auto sales will soon 
begin to come under the same cloud as housing. Money 
conditions seem to hold the key to the answer. 

If money conditions were to ease enough, soon enough, 
to accommodate the spring selling season for both houses 
and automobiles requiring generous credit accommoda- 
tion, 1959 could well turn out to be a good year for busi- 
ness, after all — despite the continued weakness in capital 
investment. But, as matters stand now, any early easing 
of money conditions seems a highly unlikely prospect. 
The reason, paradoxical though it may seem, is the pres- 
ent “inflationary” increase in the federal government’s 
demand for money. 

The Administration is opposed to government com- 
petition with business in the industrial and public utility 
fields. But the government is competing with business in 
the money markets —by pushing up interest rates at a 
time when only government de -nd, not commercial de- 
mand, for money is on the rise. As matters stand now, 
higher demand for money on the part of the government 
is working out as still another “drag” on the economy. 

The last time money conditions were tightened in the 
face of a simultaneous disappointment in both housing 
and capital investment was in 1957. The results are all 
too painful to recall. The economy in 1959, however, has 
a chance to build up to a new upturn, instead of being 
condemned to slacken off after a previous one, as was the 
case in 1957, This suggests that the 1958-59 premature 
tightening of money conditions will not be enough to 
produce a major, across-the-boards business recession — 
if only because of the political pressures any new down- 
trend would quickly whip up. But it will probably be 
cnough to prevent the 1958 recovery from expanding into 
a major across-the-boards business upturn until 1960-61. 
And then, as happened in 1958, the likelihood is that a 
major resurgence of housing activity will lead the next 
long-term recovery. 


The ‘‘Threatening” Steel Strike 
(Continued from page 2) 


The union will have to face, of course, the problem 
of which of its members lose and which gain. If the 
group that would be privileged by continuing employment 
wished to act selfishly and were in a position to force 
action, it might move to prevent the strike or end it 
quickly. Neither the desire nor the necessary control on 
the part of any such group is in evidence. 


Prolonging ‘“‘Inflation”’ 


Thus the attitudes of workers and management are set 
in patterns similar to those that have prevailed during 
the last few years: The union must have a raise, and the 
companies are insistent that their margins cannot be 
reduced. Both could win by a strike long enough to 
liquidate the excess inventories. Such a strike might be 
prevented by government intervention; but the mere “jaw- 
bone” type of intervention is not likely to succeed, and 
anything more drastic is improbable. 

What this adds up to is the fact that “inflation” in 
the steel industry is being prolonged. The “demand-puil” 
aspects of inflation are being provided by the inventory 
boomlet; buyers are willing to pay the price not only of 
purchasing but of carrying excess supplies of steel. The 
“cost-push” aspects are being provided by management 
and labor through their demands for high earnings; to 
buyers the part of the price going into profits is just as 
much cost as the part going into wages. Both demands 
and costs in the aggregate are gauged by the same meas- 
ure, namely, the producers’ income. Cost is income and 
income is cost, since every expenditure is also a receipt. 

The issue is confused in mutual name-calling by man- 
agement and labor. Although differences are real and 
rule out harmony, behind the smoke and clamor there is 
a substantial identity of interests. Both have some aware- 
ness of the ability conferred upon them by the special 
characteristics of the industry to improve their status 
relative to the community at large. Since neither desires 
to hurt those whose incomes are fixed, each is at pains to 
place the onus for “inflation” on the other. 

In attempting to shift the blame for price increases, 
each accuses the other of monopolistic practices. Manage- 
ment wants the “monopoly power” of the union curbed. 
The union wants the ability of the companies to set high 
“administered prices” restricted. A brief review of the 
recent past seems to suggest that both have contributed 
to the upward spiral. Wage rates have moved up faster 
than productivity. Prices have moved up faster than wage 
rates adjusted for productivity. The experience at the 
recession low of 1958 indicates that the break-even point 
for the industry has been lowered substantially. It will 
be a surprise if these “trends” are now reversed. 

This does not mean that the price increase resulting 
from a strike in the summer of 1959 would be large. The 
industry knows how much steel is currently going into 
stocks. It knows that the underlying state of demand 
relative to the total capacity available does not justify a 
large increase. It fears the growth of foreign competi- 
tion, which will be intensified by the opening of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. One of its arguments at the bargain- 
ing table will be, “Let’s not export jobs!” Barring new 
international disturbances, the market will likely revert 
to a highly competitive state after the inventory boomlet 
subsides. This prospect is the real protection for steel 
consumers. It seems inadequate, however, to prevent at 
least a moderate price increase. VLB 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


State and Local Government Employment 


Data released by the Bureau of the Census show that 
there were approximately 8.3 million civilian public em- 
ployees in October, 1958, or about 250,000 more than in 
April, 1957. The rise in public employment is accounted 
for entirely by state and local governments, which em- 
ployed 5.9 million persons in October, 1958, as compared 
with 5.6 million in 1957. Employment in the federal gov- 
ernment declined 35,000 during the same eighteen-month 
period. 

State and local governments employed an average of 
298 persons per 10,000 inhabitants in October, 1958. This 
included 131 persons who were employed in elementary, 
secondary, and higher education. The major portion of 
the remaining 167 persons were employed in departments 
of health and hospitals, highways, and police. 

The chart indicates that there is considerable vari- 
ation in the number employed per 10,000 population and 
in the type of employment. Kentucky employs only 231 
per 10,000 inhabitants, whereas in New York there are 
363 state and local employees per 10,000 inhabitants. Ili- 
nois had 268 employees per 10,000 inhabitants, or about 
10 percent less than the national average. Employing in 
education only 116 persons per 10,000 inhabitants, Illinois 
was 12 percent below the national average. 


Quicker Measure of Personal Income 


On March 28, 1959, Business Week began publishing 
monthly estimates of personal income for each of the 49 
states, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii. This meas- 
ure of personal income was developed by the McGraw- 
Hill Economics Department. It is said to check closely 
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with the United States Department of Commerce figures. 
These data will appear in the last issue of Business Week 
each month and will lag two months behind the current 
month. Until now, state-by-state personal income figures 
have been published only once a year — in August for the 
preceding calendar year—by the United States Com- 
merce Department. 

The new series takes the place of Business Week's 
Regional Income Index and makes figures available by 
states rather than by Federal Reserve Districts. Personal 
income includes farm income, professional income, divi- 
dends, interest, rental income, and wages and salaries. 


Spending Patterns of Older Persons 


In the March, 1959, issue of Management Record, data 
obtained from various consumer surveys that relate to the 
spending patterns of older persons are brought together. 
The growth in numbers and income has made the older 
population an increasingly larger consumer market. In 
1956 families headed by persons 65 and over spent on the 
average about $2,400, whereas younger families spent 
approximately $4,400. When compared on a per capita 
basis, however, the difference is much less — $1,100 for 
the older family as against $1,200 for the younger. 

After making adjustments for family size, aggregate 
expenditures of both older and younger families in the 
$2,000 to $4,000 income range are very nearly the same, 
while the older families in the $5,000 to $6,000 income 
group spend 11 percent less and those in the $7,500 to 
$10,000 class 15 percent less than the younger families 
in these income classes. It was found that, in general, 
for every 1 percent increase in income, older people in- 
creased their expenditures by 0.5 percent and younger 
families increase theirs 0.6 percent. Food is the most 
important item for both family groups, but as income 
rises older people spend less than do younger people in 
the same income class. Housing and medical care ex- 
penditures run higher for older families, while clothing 
expenditures are substantially less than for younger fam- 
ilies. Older people spend more for transportation when 
their incomes are greater than $4,000 than do younger 
people with comparable incomes. 


Office Aids 


The Columbia Ribbon and Carbon Manufacturing 
Company, Glen Cove, New York, has developed a new 
carbon paper called Plastisol. It will make legible copies 
after being used up to 60 times. Instead of a backing of 
carbon, Plastisol has a thin layer of plastic resin that 
serves as an ink reservoir. Under pressure the ink is 
squeezed out of the plastic onto the paper, making a per- 
manent and relatively smudge-resistant image. The ink 
left in the plastic carbon paper then disperses into the 
squeezed areas. Plastisol sells for $4.75 per 100 sheets of 
standard size and $5.00 per 100 sheets in legal size. It is 
made in only one grade. 

A new rubber cement in dry bar form called Dry-stik 
is produced by Dry-stik Company, 4356 North Kedvale 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. It is applied by simply rubbing 
it on the paper to be cemented. In the office, it can take 
the place of tacks, staples, and clips. There is no drying 
time needed, and it holds permanently. Dry-stik costs 
49 cents and is available at stationery, art supply, and 
sundry counters. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS 


All major indexes of Illinois business activity, with 
the exception of life insurance sales, turned down in 
February. The largest declines were in construction con- 
tracts awarded and bank debits, which dropped 22 percent 
and 13 percent respectively. 

Year-ago comparisons showed increases of 7 percent 
in petroleum production and 4 percent in both electric 
power and life insurance sales. Construction contracts 
awarded dropped 13 percent below the February, 1957, 
level. 


Livestock Slaughtering 


Illinois commercial livestock _ slaughtering dropped 
more than the national average in 1958, with the greatest 
percentage declines in calves, sheep, and lambs. Illinois 
ranked fourth in the nation behind Iowa, California, and 
Nebraska in the slaughtering of cattle and second to lowa 
in the slaughtering of hogs. Approximately 1.8 million 
cattle were slaughtered in the State during 1958, a decline 
of 14 percent from the previous year’s level,, whereas 
nationally the decline was only 8 percent. A total of 5.6 
million hogs were slaughtered in 1958, compared with 
about 6.3 million in 1957. This amounted to an 11 percent 
decline in the number of hogs slaughtered, while the 
national total dropped only 2 percent. 


Building Continues to Gain 


The pace of Illinois building picked up during 1958, 
increasing 9 percent from 1957 as compared with a | per- 
cent rise from 1956 to 1957. Building permit valuation 
amounted to approximately $483 million in 1958, whereas 
the 1957 total was $441 million. More than half of the 
selected cities recorded gains during the year, as is shown 
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DEVELOPMENTS 


in the accompanying chart. The most extreme changes 
occurred in Danville, which had an increase of 91 percent, 
and in Kankakee, which reported a decline of 50 percent, 

Chicago is the only one of the eighteen selected cities 
which has experienced consecutive yearly increases since 
1955. These rises totaled 38 percent. The main contribut- 
ing factor to Chicago’s increase in 1958 was its new steel 
mill, which accounted for about one-third of Chicago's 
$367 million building permit valuation. Decatur is the 
only city whose building permit valuation has declined 
cach year since 1955. It has dropped from $17 million 
in 1955 to slightly less than $10 million in 1958, a decline 
of about 40 percent. 


Illinois Bell Expansion 


According to the 1958 Annual Report of Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company, it spent nearly $140 million on new 
construction in 1958, a sum exceeded only in 1957. The 
new construction included 2,600 additions and _ replace- 
ments, which involved nearly all of the 476 central offices 
of the company. Over 1.3 million miles of wire went into 
the system. 

Illinois Bell is one of 262 telephone companies oper- 
ating in the State, but it serves about two-thirds of the 
State’s population. In 1958 the company made 157,000 
telephone additions. This brought the total number of 
company telephones installed to more than 3.7 million, 
compared with 2.6 million in 1950 and 1.5 million in 1940. 
Residential phones, which account for about 70 percent of 
all phones installed, increased 5.6 percent, while business 
phones increased only 1.9 percent. Since 1940 there has 
been an increase of about 1.6 million residential phones; 
80.8 percent of the households in the company’s territory 
now have telephones. 

By the end of 1958, nationwide direct distance dialing 
was available to more than 216,000 customers of Illinois 
Bell, an increase of 54,000 from 1957. This meant that 
these customers could dial up to 46 million phones in the 
United States, 11 million more than in the previous year. 


Illinois Water Needs 


The Illinois State Chamber of Commerce in its recent 
publication entitled Will There Be Enough Water When 
You Need It? reported on the problems and needs in 
meeting the growing water demands of the households 
and businesses of Illinois. A survey of 26 Illinois com- 
munities with over 25,000 population revealed that four 
had inadequate sources of water supply and ten needed 
greater provision for treatment of their water sources. 
Eight of the cities were deficient in pumping capacity, 
three needed additional ground storage facilities, and 
nine lacked sufficient elevated storage. A high proportion 
had distribution facilities that were too small to deliver 
the quantity demanded during times of stress or peak 
demand. 

In order to meet the needs for an increased and more 
dependable water supply, Galesburg has completed a 30.6 
mile pipeline to water collectors installed adjacent to the 
Mississippi River. Because of water shortages suffered 
during the drought of 1952-55, Effingham has built 4 
750-acre lake and has undertaken a $500,000 water works 
renovation and expansion program. The Moline Water 
Department has secured approval of a bond issue for $1.2 
million for the purpose of increasing its plant capacity 
and installing four large feeder mains. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 


February, 1959 
r Electric Estimated 
ane Power Con- Retail Depart- Bank | Postal 5 
its proestane seer Sales? ment Store Debits Receipts 
(000) (000 kwh) (000) Sales* (000,000) (000) 
an., 1959...)  +/9. =. —24.1 —14.3 
Percentage change from. ..... {Re 1958....} —22.0 +10.3 —1.3 +7 +7.5 +12.8 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
$14,222 943 ,819 $396 ,818 $13 ,929 $13 ,038 
$ 570 n.a. $ 7,927 $ 63 $ 156 
Percentage change from....{2h" tog 447 6 449 | 
$ 165 $ 9,359 $ 74 $ 107 
$ 51 n.a. $ 4,440 n.a. $ 56 
$ 750 28,752 $10,401 $ 96» $ 178 
$ 50, 184° $16,472 $ 166 $ 248 
an., 1959....| —74.5 —4.0 —22.0 
Percentage change from... . (Re 1958....| —65.6 47.5 +0.3 +4 +8.0 +24.0 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
j $ 140 9,289 $ 4,831 $ 64 $ 100 
an.,1959....| ~32.6 na. -4.6 
Percentage change from... . 1958....| +3516 4111 +17 +15.4 +248 
Champaign-Urbana........... ii $ $ 6,985 $ 72 $ 
: an., —61. —2.3 —31.9 na. —18.7 —28.0 
Percentage change from. . . {Rie 1958...) +50.0 413.2 +101 424.4 
$ 17 13 ,878 $ 5,337 $ 46 $ 70 
Percentage change tose. | | 309 | dao | a6 | | 
$1,362 34,975 $ 9,982 $ 107 $ 121 
$ 14 9,930 n.a. $ 47 
an., 1959....| +180.0 —6.1 —29.1 n.a. —24.9 
Percentage change from... Feb. 1958. 2 +61 46.2 +356 
$ 411 58, 962° $15,438 $ 212 $ 28s 
Jan., 1959... +4.3 —29. +9¢ 23.5 
Percentage change from 1958....| 422.2 +7.8 +15.4 +8.6 
$ 121 11,937 $ 4,327 $ 44 $ 80 
Percentage change from....{fen” 1958. | | | coe | | | 
{Jan., 1959....] 42. —10. —32.6 —2e ~12. —14.8 
Percentage change from. . \Feb., 1958....| —27.7 +2.1 —5.0 +12¢ +8.5 +12.7 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
Jan., 1959..... 4176.9 | 45.6 —~25.9 na. —40.4 
Percentage change | +216 | +7.1 435.4 
{Jan., 1959... .| —72.9 —30. —8.5 —34.9 
Percentage change from... . 1958....1+4,214.3 | +1042 | | = | +9.8 +24.6 
ches f {Jan.,1959....| -—71.7 | -9.1 | n.a. —34.0 
ercentage change from... . Feb., 1958....| +163.4 | | | | +28.9 
Total for cities listed.» Includes East Moline. © Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. 


Sources: 'U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. * Local power companies. 4 I]linois 
Department of Revenue. Data are for January, 1959. Comparisons relate to December, 1958, and January, 1958. 4 Research De- 
partments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. Department store sales percentages rounded 
vy original sources. * Local post office reports. Four-week accounting periods ending February 6, 1959, and February 7, 1958. 
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